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Foreword 

This  catalog  honors  the  eleventh  annual 
SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellow- 
ship recipients  exhibition.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
Southeast  Seven  Eleven,  but  this  marks 
neither  the  opening  of  a  new  convenience 
store  nor  the  cry  of  a  crapshooter  going  for 
the  big  one  (or  does  it?).  The  Southeast 
Seven  Eleven  exhibition  presents  the 
seven  talented  winners  of  this  year's  com- 
petition which  received  entries  from  1,245 
artists  from  every  state  in  the  Southeast.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  program's 
second  decade  of  identifying,  recognizing, 
and  honoring  our  region's  most  creative, 
innovative,  and  important  contemporary 
artists. 

No  one  is  sure  what  causes  a  young  person 
to  pursue  a  career  as  an  artist.  There  are, 
perhaps,  as  many  reasons  as  there  are 
artists  attempting  to  create  meaningful 
art.  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  gotten  any 
easier  for  these  artists  to  succeed  in  this 
field  over  the  last  decade,  but  the  number  of 
applicants  for  this  fellowship  continues  to 
increase  each  year.  There  is  hardly  a  uni- 
versity now  that  does  not  have  a  graduate 
program  in  the  visual  arts.  Each  year  the 
new  class  of  MFA's  comes  pouring  out  of 


graduate  schools  from  coast  to  coast,  look- 
ing for  teaching  positions  that  are  few  and 
far  between.  It  is  a  bit  like  one  of  those 
electric,  dry  popcorn  poppers  —  spilling 
forth  fresh  hot  popcorn  without  a  bowl  to 
catch  it.  It  is  not  an  easy  path  to  follow  and 
only  those  with  the  committed  dedication 
of  the  long  distance  runner  stay  in  this 
most  unusual,  demanding,  and  mysterious 
life  style. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  the 
Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship  program 
is  the  chance  this  program  provides  for 
SECCA  to  honor  our  outstanding  artists 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  and  have 
not  backed  off  from  their  commitment  to 
the  search  for  excellence.  And  let's  not 
forget  that  along  the  way  artists  are  called 
on  to  face  strong  odds  against  success,  as 
well  as  strong  demands  that  they  take  re- 
peated risks  in  order  for  their  work  to  grow 
and  mature.  So,  perhaps,  as  SECCA's  Asso- 
ciate Curator  Richard  Craven  suggests, 
this  exhibition  might  well  be  titled,  The 
Southeast  Seven  Come  Eleven. 

Ted  Potter 
Director,  SECCA 
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Essay 


"Art"  —  cultural  fragments  born  naturally  into  a 
rarified  world  by  "artists",  or  elevated  beyond  a 
pedestrian  birth  by  those  empowered  to  elevate 
them. 

The  "objects  of  art",  once  having  gained  this  desig- 
nation, become  catalysts  for  other  human  activity. 
We  process  art.  We  anesthetize  it  with  theory  or 
vigorously  dissect  it.  We  categorize  it  and  sort  it 
according  to  history  and  issues  of  taste.  We  put  art 
to  work.  Sometimes  it  serves  the  less  noble  purposes 
of  commerce  or  decoration  or  gains  tremendous  au- 
thority and  serves  as  a  symbol  of  prestige,  power  or 
knowledge. 

But  regardless  of  our  efforts  to  pin  art  down  like  a 
wriggling  specimen  or  preserve  it  in  an  airtight  jar 
or  force  it  to  "behave"  for  us,  it  still  floats  free, 
beyond  our  capacity  to  completely  comprehend  it.  It 
is  elusive,  resisting  definition  and  remaining  de- 
fiant in  the  face  of  capture. 

Theoretical  vivisection  and  historical  contextuali- 
zation  provide  insight  and  intellectual  stimulation 
but  "what  is  art"  is  ultimately  a  question  as  per- 
sonal as  "do  you  believe  in  God"  and  must  be  an- 
swered internally,  unaided  by  theoretical  crutches. 
Every  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  quest  for  an 
answer  to  "what  is  art"  must  establish  his  own 
canons. 

Essentially,  I  believe  that  art  rises  out  of  a  deep 
human  need  to  express,  to  share,  to  imagine,  to 
prophesy  and  to  dream.  It  mediates  the  earthly  and 
the  spiritual  and  is  capable  of  establishing  a  con- 
versation between  the  real  and  the  imagined  ideal. 


My  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  art  have  evolved  to 
consider  aesthetics  and  formalist  issues  only  as  evi- 
dence of  potent  human  qualities  manifest  in  the 
object.  I  believe  that  art  is  NOT  the  object  but  is  the 
ability  of  a  human  being  to  imbue  an  object,  any 
object,  with  power. 

My  own  deepest  responses  to  art  are  intuitive,  emo- 
tional. To  become  enamored,  seduced  and  ro- 
manced, however,  is  not  enough.  The  significance  of 
the  resonance  between  the  viewer  and  object  comes 
from  a  willingness  to  comprehend  and  to  articulate, 
even  silently,  the  experience. 

As  my  own  system  of  beliefs  becomes  clearer  and 
more  refined,  the  experience  becomes  richer  and 
more  personal.  It  is  less  like  intellectual  calisthen- 
ics. Since  the  system  of  beliefs  is  constantly  evolv- 
ing, standards  of  measure  are  applied  and  either 
survive  or  are  ultimately  rejected.  There  are,  how- 
ever, distinct  qualities  that  seem  to  be  essential 
components  in  the  process  of  creating  objects  that 
are  forceful  and  eloquent. 

Pat  Dougherty,  Glenn  Eden,  Joni  Mabe,  Francie 
Rich,  Pat  Courtney,  Sam  Losavio  and  Douglas 
Bourgeois,  the  seven  artists  in  this  exhibition,  have 
been  brought  to  the  foreground  of  our  attention  by 
the  art  that  they  make.  They  have  accomplished,  at 
some  level,  the  remarkable  task  of  vesting  these 
objects  with  the  ability  to  speak  with  them.  Existing 
in  varying  degrees  is  evidence  of  creative  compul- 
sion, courage  and  artistic  freedom,  intelligence  and 
strength  of  individual  voice. 

The  Reverend  Howard  Finster  said  that  God  told 
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him  to  make  sacred  art.  Some  god  speaks  to  every- 
one who  is  sincerely  engaged  in  making  art.  Com- 
pulsion and  obsession  are  the  indicators  of  that 
"sacred  assignment".  Out  of  compulsion  arises  pow- 
er because  the  artist  works  from  a  source  which  is 
pure  in  intention.  There  is  evidence  of  lack  of  con- 
trol, an  inability  to  restrain.  The  work  is  not  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  excess  but  aggravates  the 
viewer  with  over-stimulation.  The  compulsion  to 
create  is  the  life-force  in  art.  It  is  the  quality  that 
distinguishes  artmaking  from  recreational  creativ- 
ity because  it  derives  from  need  more  than  from 
desire. 

Much  of  the  strength  in  the  lifelong  accomplish- 
ments of  artists  like  Joseph  Beuys,  Ad  Reinhardt, 
Hans  Haacke  and  Jackson  Pollock  is  related  to  the 
courage  of  the  individual  voice.  Each  of  these 
artists,  having  identified  within  himself  the  need  to 
speak  about  something,  against  something  or  in 
spite  of  something  proceeded  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
personal  courage  which  rejects  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  censorship,  public  opinion  and  aesthetic 
taste.  Perhaps  the  rejection  of  codification,  current 
style  of  historical  precedent  was  so  paramount  to 
these  artists  that  they  found  artistic  freedom.  The 
freedom  to  speak  with  strength,  to  operate  out  of 
deep  conviction  creates  the  kind  of  art  that  does  in 
fact  effect  change.  It  often  confronts  us  with  in- 
formation or  perspectives  which  are  initially  un- 
comfortable but  ultimately  expansive. 

Art  which  engages  the  viewer  rather  than  enter- 
tains him  is  art  that  is  intelligent,  evocative.  This 
quality  moves  the  work  and  the  viewer  past  the 
initial  seduction,  repulsion  or  curiosity  and  into 


meaningful  discourse.  It  may  carry  the  viewer  for- 
ward beyond  some  preordained  limitations,  or 
plumb  a  subconscious,  perhaps  universal,  response 
otherwise  inaccessible. 

Intelligence  in  art,  however,  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  ability  to  be  indecipherable.  The  simplest 
statements  are  often  the  most  intelligent.  Abstruse- 
ness  and  contrived  complexity  are  often  pretentious 
patinas. 

I  believe  that  intelligent  work  discloses  and  with- 
holds information  simultaneously.  Mark  Rothko's 
work,  for  example,  seduces  his  viewer  and  then  en- 
gages him.  The  balance  is  one  struck  between  tre- 
mendous sensuousness  and  the  power  of  enigma. 

Art  is  finally,  most  critically,  the  voice  of  one  singu- 
lar being.  It  provides  clues  to  the  uniqueness  of  the 
maker.  An  essential  component  of  the  art-making 
process  is  the  ability  of  the  artist  to  march  past 
criticism,  rejection  and  the  standards  imposed  by 
others  to  express  that  which  only  he  or  she  can 
express.  In  this  exhibition,  the  compulsive  need  to 
create  seems  most  obvious  in  the  works  of  Pat 
Dougherty,  Glenn  Eden  and  Joni  Mabe. 

Pat  Dougherty's  maple  sapling  sculptures  have  a 
force  and  vitality  to  them  that  derives  from  his 
belief  in  process  as  opposed  to  product.  These  giant 
gestural  forms  are  images  of  crystallized  and  barely 
harnessed  energy. 

Since  the  sculptures  are  temporary  and  responsive 
to  environment  and  site,  they  emulate  a  life  process. 
He  works  to  adapt  the  sculptures  to  the  demands  or 
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restrictions  of  both  predictable  and  unpredictable 
circumstances  or  events.  The  work  becomes  as  it 
reacts. 

Dougherty  says  that  he  learns  from  his  art  —  about 
life.  The  significance  in  the  work  lies  in  its  ability  to 
continue  to  instruct  its  maker.  We,  as  viewers,  are 
presented  with  a  visual  metaphor  for  an  experi- 
ential growth  process. 

Glenn  Eden's  compulsion  is  manifest  in  a  kind  of 
mark-making  that  is  obsessive  and  demanding.  His 
choice  of  primary  medium,  the  ball  point  pen,  de- 
mands a  rigid  kind  of  perfectionism  and  a  willing- 
ness to  invest  totally  in  the  process.  It  is  not  enough 
for  Eden  to  render  his  subjects  precisely,  beautifully 
and  accurately,  he  must  do  so  with  such  a  rich  web  of 
marks  that  the  visual  fiber  of  the  work  stands 
almost  as  a  separate  entity. 

Eden  calls  himself  a  "suburban  folk  illustrator"  and 
weaves  his  characters  and  narrative  as  intricately 
as  he  weaves  his  lines.  There  is  a  benign  facade  to 
these  works,  and  a  delightful  humor  that  belies  a 
wonderfully  irreverent  commentary. 

Joni  Mabe's  work  reflects  the  best  of  the  intensity 
that  characterizes  visionary  artists.  Her  work,  like 
theirs,  seems  to  have  happened  almost  regardless  of 
the  artist,  seems  to  have  a  momentum  of  its  own.  It 
blends  the  obsessiveness  of  a  rabid  collector  with 
the  role  of  artist  as  spiritual  medium.  An  acute 
intellectual  awareness,  however,  charges  these 
panoplies  of  cultural  "trash"  with  a  message  which 
is  clearly  within  the  control  of  the  maker. 

It  is  kitsch  made  beautiful;  old  bedsprings,  shoes, 


bottlecaps,  religious  junk,  hubcaps,  Christmas  tin- 
sel, old  45's  —  all  the  disposable  detritus  of  our  cul- 
ture carefully  and  intelligently  orchestrated. 
Mabe's  is  a  kind  of  complexity  that  is  a  result  of 
visual,  emotional  and  intellectual  layering.  It  is  not 
complexity  for  the  sake  of  complexity  but  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  has  occurred  naturally  in  her  work. 

Francie  Rich  and  Pat  Courtney  use  their  work  to 
voice  an  opinion,  to  make  stringent  observations 
about  our  society.  The  intention  may  or  may  not  be 
to  effect  major  social  change  but  each  of  these  artists 
makes  certain  that  we  are  reminded  of  our  own 
skewed  perspective,  inequities,  self-absorption  or 
misplaced  values.  Each  presents  a  mirror  by  which 
we  may  assess  our  own  attitudes  and  appearances. 

We  want  to  see  everyone  but  ourselves  in  Francie 
Rich's  humorous  diatribes  but  the  underlying  mes- 
sage is  that  we're  all  fair  game.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  laugh  too  loudly  at  these  harsh  cartoons. 

Rich  combines  a  garish  color  palette  with  distorted 
renderings,  each  of  these  elements  working  suc- 
cessfully to  smack  the  viewer  around  while  he's 
having  a  good  laugh  at  someone  else's  expense.  Her 
characters,  all  smiling  and  posturing  are  effectively 
painted  as  though  they  are  flat  cut-outs  against  a 
backdrop.  The  more  you  become  acquainted  with 
these  perpetually  happy  people,  the  more  sinister 
they  become. 

In  her  earlier  work,  Pat  Courtney  used  printed  dic- 
tionary entries  as  a  source  for  her  work,  illustrat- 
ing that  these  often  demeaning  representations  of 
women  have  been  common  currency  within  our 
larger  social  language.  Retaining  the  simplistic 
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style  that  she  has  found  in  dictionary  illustration, 
Courtney  has  blown  these  images  up  to  a  scale 
which  represents  the  real  power  that  these  usually 
diminutive  representations  carry.  By  paring  her 
imagery  down,  it  becomes  terse  and  direct.  The 
more  recent  work  shifts  to  focus  on  concerns  with 
environmental  problems.  Using  newspaper  quotes, 
still  relying  on  the  power  of  the  printed  word,  Court- 
ney addresses  the  problem  of  the  hole  in  the  ozone 
layer.  To  "expose  content"  by  using  quoted  material 
and  extracting  it  from  a  sea  of  works  in  which  it 
appears  falsely  impotent  is  the  intention  of  this 
artist. 

Both  women  exercise  a  kind  of  personal  courage  in 
naming  issues  or  making  observations  and  both 
have  been  successful  in  finding  an  artistic  freedom 
which  rescues  their  work  from  the  current  stylistic 
fads. 

Sam  Losavio's  work  is  the  most  evocative  in  this 
group  of  seven  artists.  Eschewing  obvious  figura- 
tion, he  builds  an  understructure  of  strong  abstract 
painting  and  then  floats  across  it  oddly  humanoid 
shapes,  pods,  growths,  faces.  He  further  intrigues 
by  making  references  to  horizon  and  then  turning 
the  horizon  on  its  side.  The  viewer  is  thrown  off 
balance  both  psychologically  and  visually.  As  if 
these  disconcerting  elements  were  not  enough, 
Losavio  adds  to  these  odd  pictures  strange  little 
anthropomorphic  sculptures  that  are  perched  and 
splayed  on  the  top  edge  of  the  canvas.  The  fetish- 
like constructions  reiterate  the  two-dimensional 
images  on  the  canvas  in  a  three-dimensional  idiom. 

He  creates  an  approach/avoidance  conflict  within 


the  viewer  for  these  paintings  are  lush  and  appeal- 
ing and  yet  mildly  repulsive.  There  are  not-so- 
subtle  references  to  death  and  gore,  to  voodoo,  to 
crucifixion,  to  ritual  that  is  offset  by  some  gentle 
reference  to  natural  phenomenon. 

Douglas  Bourgeois  is  tapped  into  an  inner  voice  that 
sets  his  work  apart  and  makes  it  intensely  personal 
and  apparently  autobiographical.  Like  Joni  Mabe's 
and  Glenn  Eden's  work,  it  is  compulsive  in  that  it 
pushes  style,  technique  and  imagery  to  the  very 
limit.  The  narratives  that  he  creates  are  dense  and 
surreal.  There  is  an  overload  of  information  but  the 
viewer  is  compelled  not  to  dismiss  these  pictures. 
Bourgeois  appears  to  paint  primarily  for  himself  in 
an  attempt  to  coalesce  fantasy  and  reality.  He  has 
successfully  demolished  any  barriers  between  him- 
self and  his  work. 

These  seven  artists  have  provided  rich  material  by 
which  I  have  been  able  to  continue  to  test  and  evolve 
my  beliefs  about  art  and  the  art-making  process. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  work  presented  here  is 
strong  and  resilient  and  that  it  can  survive  as  it 
becomes  absorbed  and  processed  by  our  culture  and 
our  society.  But  each  of  these  artists  has  only  the 
responsibility  to  continue  to  reach  as  deeply  into  his 
or  her  own  being  as  possible. 

-  Jane  Kessler 
Curator  of  Contemporary  Art 
The  Mint  Museum  of  Art 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
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1987-88  Southeast  Seven  Eleven 
Panel/Statements 


George  Febres/ Artist 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

I  am  an  artist,  and  to  me  that  means  com- 
mitment to  art  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  all 
the  dimensions  that,  together,  make  possi- 
ble excellence  in  art. 

In  saying  this,  I  would  stress  excellence. 
Just  as  there  are  many  levels  of,  say  writ- 
ing —  from  the  lowest  grade  of  romance 
pulp  and  detective  fiction  to  the  level  of 
Nobel  Prize  winning  novelists,  play- 
wrights, and  poets  —  there  are  also  many, 
equally  as  many,  levels  of  artmaking.  And 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  differences. 
We  must  aim  for  and  even  work  towards 
identifying,  developing,  and  promoting  the 
very  best,  while  tolerating,  but  never  being 
confused  by,  lesser  quality  work. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  and  defending 
standards  of  quality,  it  seems  to  me,  an 
artist's  commitment  includes  support  of  in- 
stitutions that  preserve  and  promote  art  — 
museums,  art  departments  and  schools, 
contemporary  art  centers,  alternative- 
space  facilities,  and  astute  galleries.  I  have 
given  advice  and  counsel  to  such  institu- 
tions when  asked,  and  occasionally  without 
being  asked,  and  have,  a  number  of  times, 
curated  shows  for  them. 

But  beyond  support  for  such  institutions, 
and  ultimately  more  important,  I  believe, 
an  artist  has  the  obligation  to  help  other 
artists,  particularly,  younger  artists.  For- 


mal teaching  is  one  way.  I  have  taught 
some,  but  not  enough.  Informal  interac- 
tion, personal  encouragement,  and  indi- 
vidual direction  work  better  for  me. 

Perhaps  my  most  rewarding  experience 
came  during  the  few  years  I  operated  a 
gallery.  That  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
identify  a  group  of  particularly  promising 
artists,  to  work  with  them  to  develop  their 
talents,  and,  frankly,  to  promote  them. 

But  judging  a  competition  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  SECCA's  Southeast  Seven  Eleven 
was  a  new  experience  for  me,  and  one  that 
has  been  especially  gratifying.  It  has  af- 
forded me  the  occasion  to  view,  via  slides  at 
least,  the  works  of  over  a  thousand  artists 
from  the  Southeast,  an  extraordinarily  val- 
uable opportunity. 

Not  all  the  work  was  good  —  no  one  would 
have  expected  it  to  be  —  but  an  astonish- 
ing amount  was.  And  of  the  good  work, 
some  was  derivative,  some  formularized, 
some  dead-end.  But  again  an  astonishing 
amount  was  fresh,  new,  original,  and  had 
potential  for  fuller  future  development,  the 
qualities  I  was  looking  for. 

The  prospect  of  selecting  seven  winners 
from  over  seven  thousand  slides,  it  goes 
without  saying,  was  staggering.  And  with- 
out the  superb  organizational  skills  and 
sound  professionalism  of  SECCA's  staff, 
sheer  logistics  might  have  mired  the  proj- 
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ect.  But  as  it  was,  we  were  able  to  proceed 
with  the  selection  fairly,  conscientiously, 
and  judiciously.  And,  it  should  be  noted, 
the  seven  "winners"  are  less  winners,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  than  they  are 
simply  seven  exemplars  of  some  of  the  best 
work  being  done  in  the  Southeast  in  any 
given  year. 

Having  participated  in  the  selection  proc- 
ess, I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
enormous  value  SECCA's  Southeast  Seven 
has  for  art  and  for  artists  in  the  region. 
Being  named  one  of  the  Seven  is,  of  course, 
important  for  the  career  of  an  individual 
artist,  and  the  associated  fellowship 
stipends,  however  modest,  are  helpful.  But 
more  important  still  are  the  facts  that, 
first,  merely  entering  the  competition  in- 
sures artists  that  slides  of  their  work  will 
be  seen  and  remembered  by  a  number  of 
people  from  both  within  and  from  outside 
the  region.  And,  second,  the  entries  in 
aggregate  constitute  a  uniquely  valuable, 
and  revealing,  survey  of  the  year-by-year 
development  of  art  in  the  Southeast. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
year's  Southeast  Seven. 


Xenia  Zed/Former  Editor     Art  Papers 
Currently  works  for  William  Arnett,  Inc. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Perhaps  a  competition  of  this  nature  can  be 


a  way  of  indicating  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned or  care  what  the  nature  of  art  can 
and  should  be  by  way  of  example.  This  is 
especially  true  in  areas  where  there  are  few 
avenues  for  the  understanding  and  the 
appreciation  of  any  creative  act,  i.e.  the 
production  of  art.  But  a  competition  such  as 
this  is  perpetually  flawed  by  virtue  of  its 
design:  the  issue  of  what  constitutes  the 
"best."  The  criteria  used  to  determine  this 
are  subjective,  the  results  always  being  a 
reflection  of  those  who  make  the  choices, 
the  jurors. 

As  always  there  are  many  complicated 
issues  and  "stances"  in  today's  art  that 
question  what  art  is  and  what  it  does  —  a 
circular  set  of  questions  and  philosophies 
which  spiral  in  upon  one  another  in  ways 
influenced  and  often  determined  by  the  so- 
cial surroundings  which  art  addresses. 
This  kind  of  thinking  can  be  paralyzing, 
but  at  its  best  this  motion  produces  great 
art;  at  its  worst,  a  glut  of  mediocre  art  and 
artists  who  contribute  nothing  to  culture  or 
society  except  the  perpetuation  of  a  con- 
fused monotony.  A  competition  such  as 
Southeast  Seven  allows  us  to  stop  a  mo- 
ment and  reflect  upon  this  topological 
merry-go-round. 

The  fact  that  over  1,200  artists  submitted 
entries  to  the  Southeast  Seven  competition 
indicates  that,  although  the  "competition 
system"  may  be  flawed,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
only  systems  that  we  have  with  which  to 
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set  standards  and  to  question  them  —  a 
means  outside  of  the  commercial  waste- 
land (especially  in  the  "hinterlands,"  "re- 
gion," "margin,"  "rural  areas,"  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it)  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
good  art  is  making  a  contribution  and 
should  be  acknowledged  and  rewarded  as 
such.  The  beauty  of  the  Southeast  Seven 
competition  is  that  the  work  and  the  artist 
are  acknowledged  and  rewarded;  other 
competitions  should  look  to  the  design  of 
this  one  as  an  example.  As  systems  go  (and 
all  systems  are  flawed)  this  is  one  of  the 
best. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  jurying  process,  Ted 
Potter  cautioned  the  jurors  to  avoid  the 
temptation  to  "curate"  rather  than  select 
what  we  would  consider  the  "best"  seven 
recipients  for  this  award.  This  was  wisely 
timed  advice,  the  results  of  which  will  be 
reflected  in  the  Southeast  Seven  Eleven 
exhibition.  It  was  in  fact  very  tempting  to 
choose  among  the  best  work  submitted; 
those  ideas  and  subjects  or  styles  that  were 
complementary  to  each  other,  of  the  same 
essence  —  to  reflect  a  visual  cohesiveness 
that  would  in  effect  "be  a  good  (curated) 
show."  You  will  not  find  this  in  the  South- 
east Seven  Eleven  exhibition.  Instead, 
there  will  be  a  diverse  representation  of 
ideas  which  reflect  the  distinct  definitions 
of  what  the  "best"  was  to  the  jurors  present. 
The  end  results  of  the  collaborative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  jurors  underscored  em- 
phasis upon  the  individuality  of  each  of  the 


artists  chosen  —  an  idea  or  a  choice  of 
materials  coming  together  in  a  way  that 
made  the  object  presented  significant.  Of 
the  work  chosen,  each  exhibits  characteris- 
tics within  a  context  of  a  style  or  an  idea 
that  was  outstanding  from  similar  work 
that  was  not  chosen.  Out  of  the  1,245  en- 
tries, I  was  not  sure  that  this  would  be  pos- 
sible; I  thought  that  all  the  work  would 
tend  toward  the  rather  mediocre  and  mun- 
dane, or  that  the  choice  of  only  seven  recip- 
ients would  be  excruciating  and  impos- 
sible. I  discovered  that  the  process  itself  was 
excruciating  but  that  the  work  for  the  most 
part  was  not  boring;  and  that  while  the 
task  of  being  able  to  select  only  seven  re- 
cipients was  overwhelmingly  frustrating, 
with  the  help  of  my  fellow  jurors  it  was 
neither  impossible  nor  the  exercise  in  futil- 
ity that  I  had  imagined  it  to  be.  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  re- 
cipients of  this  year's  Southeast  Seven 
awards  and  to  remind  those  who  did  not 
receive  an  award  that  when  it  is  all  said 
and  done,  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
the  "best"  is  a  relative  one. 


Thomas  W.  Styron/Director  of  Greenville 
County  Museum  of  Art 
Greenville,  South  Carolina 
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DOUGLAS  BOURGEOIS 
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Richard  Alvarez  Dancing  with  a  Friend  1986 
oil  on  gessoed  plywood 
11  X  10  inches 
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DOUGLAS  BOURGEOIS 


My  paintings  are  just  beginning  to  look  like  I've 
intended  them  to  look,  to  correspond  to  the  images 
as  I  first  see  them  in  my  mind.  Sometimes  I  am  a 
receptacle  for  these  images  and  don't  exactly  know 
where  they  come  from.  At  other  times,  they  are 
directly  motivated  by  popular  culture,  especially 
pop  music,  and  what  happens  in  the  world  around 
me. 

-I  am  interested  in  the  plight  of  the  individual,  the 


rebel,  the  outsider  in  our  culture;  biographies  of 
artists,  film  actors  and  recording  artists;  and  the 
duality  of  sensuality  and  spirituality. 

The  act  of  painting  is  therapeutic  to  me.  There  is 
pleasure,  serenity  and  emotional  power  when  I  am 
working  on  something  new.  It  becomes  a  means  of 
travel  and  a  place  to  go. 
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DOUGLAS  BOURGEOIS 


Born: 

1951 

Resides: 

St.  Amant,  Louisiana 

Education: 

B.F.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  1974 

Grants  and  Fellowships: 

SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
1987-88 

Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  Fellowship,  1981 

Selected  Solo  Exhibitions: 

Fine  Arts  Museum  of  the  South,  Mobile,  Alabama,  1984 
Galerie  Jules  Laforgue,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1983 

Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  1983 
New  Orleans  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Louisiana,  1981 
Matters  of  the  Art,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  1975 

Selected  Exhibitions: 

Elvis,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  1987 

Rated  X,  Gasperi  Folk  Art  Gallery,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1987 

Fantasy  and  Mischief,  Galerie  Simonne  Stern,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1986 

Andrew  Bascle,  Melody  Guichet,  Douglas  Bourgeois,  Galerie  Simonne  Stern,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1986 
1986  New  Orleans  Triennial,  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  Louisiana,  1986 
Galerie  Simonne  Stern,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1985 

Tampering  with  Utopia,  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Louisiana,  1984 
Artworks  '84,  Louisiana  World  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1984 

A  New  Quarter  . . .  Contemporary  New  Orleans  Artists,  Lauren  Rogers  Library  and  Museum  of  Art,  Laurel,  Mississippi, 
1983 

The  Network/Southeastern  Artists:  Artspaces  Invitation,  Nexus  Contemporary  Art  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1983 
Invitational,  Nexus  Contemporary  Art  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1983 

Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  I,  National  Museum  of  American  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  Des  Moines  Art  Center,  Iowa, 

The  Denver  Art  Museum,  Denver,  Colorado,  1982 
1977  Biennial,  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  Louisiana,  1977 
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PAT  COURTNEY 
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Oxygen  Tent/Ozone 
latex  on  canvas 
96  X  84  inches 


1987 
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PAT  COURTNEY 


I  want  my  work  to  be  unexpectedly  and  harshly 
didactic.  We  Only  Wanted  to  behoved  addresses  the 
problem  of  our  destruction  of  the  planet  and  the 
absurd  way  this  problem  is  revealed  and  discussed 
in  publications. 
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PAT  COURTNEY 


Born: 

1952 

Resides: 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Education: 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1974 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1979 

Grants  and  Fellowships: 

SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
1987-88 

Artist's  Project  Grants,  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs,  City  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1987,  1986,  1985 
Ford  Foundation  Grant,  Art  Department,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1978-79 

Awards: 

ArtQuest  '87,  Merit  Award 
ArtQuest  '86,  Finalist 

Selected  Exhibitions: 

The  Art  of  Atlanta,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  1988 
Persistent  Stereotypes,  Nexus  Press,  Nexus  Contemporary  Art  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  January,  1988 
Satire:  Artists'  Books,  Florida  State  University  Gallery,  Tallahassee,  1988 
Big  Art,  Commercial  Billboard,  Arts  Festival  of  Atlanta,  1987 

Stone's  Throw,  Greenville  County  Museum  of  Art,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  1987 
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PATRICK  T.  DOUGHERTY 
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Turn  About  is  Fair  Play  1987 
(illustration  of  an  installation  at  1708  East  Main  Gallery,  Richmond,  Virginia) 

hickory  and  maple  saplings 
variable  dimensions 
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PATRICK  T.  DOUGHERTY 


My  present  work  utilizes  saplings,  usually  maple 
saplings,  which  are  readily  available  along  every 
roadway  and  which  can  be  easily  snagged  together 
without  the  use  of  tools  or  any  other  supportive 
structure.  As  each  sapling  is  added,  the  texture  and 
the  structure  accumulate  simultaneously.  In  this 
process,  a  single  action  really  neither  hurts  nor 
helps  the  piece  and  judgement  comes  with  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  a  direction  taken  and  a  counter 
reaction.  As  the  work  on  the  piece  progresses,  some 
combinations  of  lines  will  seem  to  be  more  interest- 
ing than  others.  Generally,  I  begin  to  work  in  that 
more  interesting  way,  backtracking  if  necessary  to 
achieve  a  consistent  story  line  in  the  surface  of  the 
work. 

I  bring  to  the  work  many  pleasant  childhood  asso- 


ciations with  life  in  the  North  Carolina  woods, 
watching  the  instinctive  talents  of  various  shelter 
builders  and  enjoying  the  variety  of  exciting  lines 
available  to  the  viewer  in  the  forest's  winter  land- 
scape. 

Site-specific  work  is  of  special  interest  to  me.  I  pre- 
fer to  gather  materials  from  close  at  hand  and,  using 
the  simplest  technology,  design  and  situate  a  sculp- 
ture so  that  it  takes  advantage  of  the  site's  best 
characteristics.  Ultimately,  like  nests,  open  larval 
chambers,  and  empty  dwellings  of  a  slash  and  burn 
culture,  these  sculptures  are  shelters  of  transition. 
If  left  to  weather,  they  have  a  natural  life.  They 
waste  away,  becoming  mulch  for  something  new. 
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PATRICK  T.  DOUGHERTY 


Born: 

1945 

Resides: 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Education: 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1967 
M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1969 

Coursework  equivalent  to  B.A.  in  Studio  Art,  Art  Department,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1982  . 

Grants  and  Fellowships: 

SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
1987-88 

Matching  Grant  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  and  the  Mint  Museum  of  Art  for  site-specific  sculpture  at  the  Mint 

Museum  of  Art,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  1987,  in  conjunction  with  the  North  Carolina  Artists  Fellowship  Show 
North  Carolina  Artist  Fellowship,  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  Raleigh,  1986 

Grant  Award  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  for  a  site-specific  sculpture  as  part  of  a 

show  entitled  Southeast  Sculptors:  Comment  on  the  Human  Condition,  1986 
New  Works  Grant,  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  Site-specific  sculpture  at  Spirit  Square  Art  Center,  Charlotte,  1986 
Special  Projects  Grant,  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  Site-specific  sculpture  at  the  Waterworks  Gallery,  Salisbury, 

North  Carolina 

Selected  Exhibitions: 

North  Carolina  Artist  Fellowship  Exhibition,  Mint  Museum  of  Art,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  1987 
American  Dance  Festival,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  Collaboration  with  choreographer  Ruby  Shang,  1987 
1708  East  Main  Gallery,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1987 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  1986 
Spaces,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1986 
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GLENN  EDEN 
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Vacuum  Sales  Prior  to  Rural  Electrification  1984-85 
ballpoint 
291/4  X  261/2  inches 
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GLENN  EDEN 


I  like  to  illustrate  emotionally  charged  situations; 
to  make  narrative  images  about  those  situations  too 
improbable  or  impossible  to  be  fiction.  The  kind  of 
absurd  situation  that  could  only  occur  in  reality. 
And  humor  is  the  perfect  reflection  of  this  reality. 

Until  recently,  I  drew  all  my  images  with  ballpoint 
pens.  Most  everyone  has  "doodled"  and  written  with 


these  pens  so  they  have  an  instant  association  with 
this  "medium"  and  this  accessibility  seems  to  en- 
hance the  feelings  of  fantasy  I  hope  the  images  will 
evoke. 

Now  I  am  also  using  color  pencils,  lithographs  and 
oil  paints  to  make  pictures.  I  like  being  semi-self- 
taught.  I'm  sort  of  a  suburban  folk  illustrator. 
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GLENN  EDEN 


Born: 

1951 

Resides: 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Education: 

A.A.,  DeKalb  Community  College,  Clarkston,  Georgia,  1971 

Grants  and  Fellowships: 

SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
1987-88 

Artists  Grant,  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1980 

Awards: 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  Distinguished  Americans,  1986 
Outstanding  Alumnus,  DeKalb  Community  College,  Clarkston,  Georgia,  1985 

Selected  Solo  Exhibitions: 

DeKalb  Community  College,  Clarkston,  Georgia,  1986 
Nexus  Contemporary  Art  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1983 
Gibbes  Art  Gallery,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1980 
Mint  Museum  of  Art,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  1975 

Selected  Group  Exhibitions: 

Blue  Condition,  Greenville  County  Museum  of  Art,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  1986 
Eden/Murray/Welch  Drawings,  Asheville  Art  Museum,  North  Carolina,  1984 
Birmingham  Biennial,  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  Alabama,  1983 

Ten  Pens,  Touring  Exhibition  of  Ballpoint  Pen  Drawings,  Organized  by  the  Gibbes  Art  Gallery  and  Southern  Arts 

Federation,  1981-82 
The  Figure,  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1981 
Georgia  Artists,  High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1981 

Drawing  Invitational,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  1975 
Realists  Invitational,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  1974 

Selected  Collections: 

High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Huntsville  Museum  of  Art,  Alabama 

Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Macon,  Georgia 

National  Bank  of  Georgia,  Atlanta 

Gibbes  Art  Gallery,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
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SAM  R.  LOSAVIO 
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Black  Eye  1987 
oil  on  canvas  and  mixed  media 
89  X  87  X  11  inches 
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SAM  R.  LOSAVIO 
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SAM  R.  LOSAVIO 


Born: 

1952 

Resides: 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Education: 

B.F.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  1973 
M.F.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  1979 

Grants  and  Fellowships: 

SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
1987-88 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Fellowship,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987 

Awards: 

Purchase  Award,  College  of  the  Mainland  National  Drawing  Competition,  Houston,  Texas,  1985 

Selected  Exhibitions: 

Southeast  Seven  11,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  1988 
Louisiana  Competition,  Louisiana  Arts  and  Science  Center,  Baton  Rouge,  1987 

Annual  Fine  Arts  Faculty  Exhibition,  Louisiana  State  University  Union  Art  Gallery,  Baton  Rouge,  1987 

Louisiana  Now,  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1986 

Dark  Times/Dark  Places,  Valencia  Community  College,  Orlando,  Florida,  1986 

The  American  Annual  Works  on  Paper,  Zaner  Gallery,  Rochester,  New  York,  1986 

College  of  the  Mainland  National  Drawing  Competition  '85,  Houston,  Texas,  1985 

Artist  Choice,  Galerie  Simonne  Stern,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1985 

Two-Person  Exhibition,  Southeastern  Louisiana  University,  Hammond,  1984 

Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Delta  Art  Exhibition,  The  Arkansas  Art  Center,  Little  Rock,  1983 

Rutgers  National  83/84  Works  on  Paper,  Stedman  Art  Gallery,  Rutgers  University,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  1983 
Four  From  Louisiana,  Lawndale  Annex  Gallery,  University  of  Houston,  Texas,  1982 
Louisiana:  Major  Works,  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1980 
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JONI  MABE 
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I  Wanted  To  Have  Elvis'  Baby,  But  Jesus  Said  It  Was  A  Sin  1984 
(illustration  of  an  installation  at  Nexus  Contemporary  Art  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia) 

mixed  media 
variable  dimensions 
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JONI  MABE 


Elvis.  Santa  Claus.  Hitler.  Loretta  Lynn.  Harry 
Houdini.  Alfred  Hitchcock.  Ernest  Tubb.  Natalie 
Wood's  real  name  was  Natasha  Gurdin.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Fear  God  and  you  will  have  no 
other  fears.  Conway  Twitty.  James  Brown.  Tony 
Curtis  said  kissing  Marilyn  Monroe  in  "Some  Like 
It  Hot"  was  like  "kissing  Hitler".  Mohammad  Ali. 
Tiny  Tim.  Frank  Sinatra.  KKK.  Jerry  Lee  Lewis. 
Elvis  and  Liberace  both  had  twin  brothers  that  died 
at  birth.  John  Kennedy.  Chuck  Berry.  Anna  Mag- 
nani.  John  Lee  Hooker.  Sea  monkeys.  Hitler's  favo- 
rite movie  was  "King  Kong".  Nixon's  favorite  movie 
is  "Patton".  Babe  Ruth.  Tammy  Wynette.  George 


Jones.  Hattie  McDaniel,  Mammy  in  "Gone  With 
The  Wind,"  said  she'd  rather  play  a  maid  than  be 
one.  Jim  and  Tammy  Faye  Bakker.  Satan.  Marvin 
Gaye.  Loretta  Lynn  said,  "I  may  be  ignorant,  but  I 
ain't  stupid".  Aretha  Franklin.  Oral  Roberts.  Ein- 
stein said  he  didn't  know  who  would  win  World  War 
III,  but  it  would  be  fought  with  sticks  and  stones. 
Lucifer.  Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  and  Bailey  Cir- 
cus. John  Wayne.  Hud.  George  Wallace.  Coal  Min- 
er's Daughter.  Apocalypse  Now.  Slim  Whitman. 
Lassie.  Patsy  Cline's  last  record  was  "I  Fall  To 
Pieces".  Jim  Nabors.  The  Wallendas.  Jesus. 
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JONI  MABE 


Born: 

1957 

Resides: 

Athens,  Georgia 

Education: 

University  of  Georgia  Studies  Abroad  Program,  Cortona,  Italy,  1980 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1981 

M.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1983 

The  Center  for  Book  Arts,  New  York,  New  York,  1983 

Grants  and  Fellowships: 

SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
1987-88 

Franklin  Furnace  Exhibition  Series,  New  York,  New  York,  1987-88 
Nexus  Press  Artists'  Book  Residency,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1987,  1985 
M.F.A.  Ford  Foundation  Grant,  1982 
M.F. A.  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship,  1981 

Awards: 

Best  of  Show,  Critics  Choice  Invitational  Exhibition,  Decatur  Arts  Alliance,  Georgia,  1987 

Second  Place  Award,  Las  Vegas  National  Works  on  Paper,  Allied  Arts  Council  of  Southern  Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  1984 

Selected  Solo  Exhibitions: 

Elvis,  The  King  is  Gone,  But  Not  Forgotten,  Franklin  Furnace,  New  York,  New  York,  1988 

The  Elvis  Mosaics,  Playhouse  on  the  Square,  Sponsored  by  Graceland  Estates,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  1986 

I  Wanted  to  Have  Elvis'  Baby,  But  Jesus  Said  It  Was  a  Sin,  a  Panorama  at  Nexus  Gallery,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1984 

Ten  Men  I've  Slept  With,  Visual  Arts  Gallery,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1983 

Selected  Exhibitions: 

Elvis,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  1987 
Georgia  Printmakers,  High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1986 

Tennessee  Celebrates,  Produced  by  Karen  Bacon,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York  and  Sponsored  by  First  Tennessee  Bank 
Association,  Memphis,  1986,  Traveled  to;  Memphis  Pink  Palace  Museum,  Tennessee;  Tennessee  State  Museum, 
Nashville;  Hunter  Museum  of  Art,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Art  and  Architecture  Gallery,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  and  Carroll  Reece  Museum,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

The  Day  of  The  Dead,  1708  East  Main  Gallery,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1985-86 

Birmingham  Biennial,  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  Alabama,  1985 

Objects  in  Transitition:  Contemporary  Book  Art,  Temari  Book  Arts  Archive,  Amfac  Plaz,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  1984 
Tenth  Anniversary  Exhibition  of  The  Center  For  Book  Arts,  Invitational,  The  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York, 
New  York,  1984 

Sixth  Miami  International  Print  Biennial,  North  Miami  Museum  and  Art  Center,  North  Miami,  Florida,  1984 
Breaking  The  Bindings:  American  Book  Art  Now,  Elvehjem  Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1983 
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FRANCIE  RICH 
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Always  a  Bridesmaid  1987 
gouache 
22  X  30  inches 
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FRANCIE  RICH 
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FRANCIE  RICH 


Born: 

1947 

Resides: 

Covington,  Louisiana 

Education: 

Rietveld  Academic,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1967-68 

B.F.A.,  Minneapolis  College  of  Art  and  Design,  Minnesota,  1969 

M.F.A.,  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland,  1970 

Grants  and  Fellowships: 

SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
1987-88 

Services  to  the  Field  Grant,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Louisiana  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  New  Orleans, 
1981 

Artist-in-residence  Fellowship,  Roswell  Museum  and  Art  Center,  New  Mexico,  1971 

Selected  Exhibitions: 

Arthur  Roger  Gallery,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1988 

Louisiana  Competition  1987,  Louisiana  Arts  and  Science  Center,  Baton  Rouge,  1987 
Some  Portraits,  Pro  Arts,  Oakland,  California,  1987 

About  Faces  —  A  Celebration  of  the  Portrait,  Civic  Arts  Gallery,  Walnut  Creek,  California,  1987 
Faet/Fiction/Fantasy,  Recent  Narrative  Art  of  the  Southeast,  Ewing  Gallery  of  Art  and  Architecture,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  1987 

A  Sense  of  Place:  Contemporary  Southern  Art,  Minneapolis  College  of  Art  and  Design  Gallery,  Minnesota,  1986 

The  Exhibition  ...  at  112  Green  St.,  Arthur  Roger  Gallery,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1985 

Birmingham  Biennial,  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  Alabama,  1985 

Emerging  Artists,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  1985 

Third  Coast  Exhibition,  Art  League  of  Houston,  Texas,  1984 

Triennial  Regional  Invitational,  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  Louisiana,  1983 

Birmingham  Biennial,  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  Alabama,  1983 

Southern  Fictions,  Contemporary  Arts  Museum,  Houston,  Texas,  1983 

On  the  Move  —  Art  in  America,  Mobile  Home  Installation,  Alternative  Space  Conference,  Contemporary  Arts  Center, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1981 
Seven  Artists  from  Louisiana,  University  of  West  Florida,  Pensacola,  1979 

Animals  —  Celebration  and  Communion,  Traveling  Exhibition,  Sonoma  State  University,  California,  1978 
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EXHIBITION  CHECKLIST 

All  works  are  courtesy  of  the  artist  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Dimensions  are  given  in  order  of  height,  width,  depth. 


Douglas  Bourgeois 

*1.    Richard  Alvarez  Dancing  with  a  Friend  1986 

oil  on  gessoed  plywood 
11  X  10  inches 

2.  They  Dreamed  They  Were  Lost  1986 
oil  on  gessoed  plywood 

19%  X  26  inches 

3.  Hallucination  1986 
oil  on  gessoed  plywood 
20  X  1478  inches 

4.  Tree  Spirit  1986 

oil  on  gessoed  plywood 
22V4  X  143/4  inches 

5.  Night  Flame  1988 
oil  on  gessoed  plywood 
15Vs  X  233/4  inches 

6.  Untitled  1988 

011  on  gessoed  plywood 

12  X  11  inches 

7.  Untitled  1988 

011  on  gessoed  plywood 

12  X  11  inches 

8.  Untitled  1988 

011  on  gessoed  plywood 

12  X  11  inches 


Pat  Courtney 

*9.    Oxygen  Tent/Ozone  1987 
latex  on  canvas 
96  X  84  inches 

10.  Allowance  for  Developing  Nations  1987 
pencil  on  paper 

60  X  65  inches 

11.  We  are  Confident  . . .  1987 
pencil  on  paper 

60  X  64  inches 

12.  Affected  Populations  Series  1987-88 
latex  on  paper 

5x4  inches 


Patrick  T.  Dougherty 

13.  Shrubterranean 

maple  saplings 
installation 


Glenn  Eden 

14.  The  Third  Day  of  Creation  (Genesis  1:9)  1981 

ballpoint 

30  X  44  inches 

15.  The  Temptation  of  Eve  (Genesis  3:1)  1984 

prismacolor 
22  X  33  inches 

Collection  of  Reese  Horton  Jr.  and 
Rhetta  Kilpatrick 

16.  Original  Sin  (Genesis  3:6)  1984 
ballpoint 

14  X  15  inches 

Collection  of  Dr.  Robert  Hoge 

17.  Free  Home  Demonstration  1984 
crayon/stone  lithograph 

22  X  23  inches 
*18.    Vacuum  Sales  Prior  to  Rural 
Electrification  1984-85 
ballpoint 

291/4  X  26V2  inches 

Collection  of  Richard  and  Marianne  Lambert 

19.  The  Mysterious  Bump  1986 
crayon/stone  lithograph 

22  X  24  inches 

20.  Amateur  Night  1987-88 
oil  on  canvas 

46  X  851/4  inches 
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Sam  R.  Losavio 

21.  Bottom  Land  1987 

oil  on  canvas  and  mixed  media 
83  X  87  X  10  inches 

22.  Swimmer  1987 

oil  on  canvas  and  mixed  media 

88  X  87  X  8  inches 

23.  Overboard  1987 

oil  on  canvas  and  mixed  media 
80  X  87  X  12  inches 
*24.    Black  Eye  1987 

oil  on  canvas  and  mixed  media 

89  X  87  X  11  inches 


Joni  Mabe 

25.  Model  101  Shopping  Cart  1981 

mixed  media 
variable  sizes 

26.  The  Bottletop  Suitcase  1984 
mixed  media 

variable  sizes 

27.  The  Holy  Water  Suitcase  1984 
mixed  media 

variable  sizes 

28.  The  Harry  Houdini  Suitcase  1984 
mixed  media 

variable  sizes 

29.  Joni  Mabe's  Memorial  Suitcase  1984 
mixed  media 

variable  sizes 

30.  Roller  Springs  with  Praying  Hands  1984 
mixed  media 

variable  sizes 

31.  The  Natahe  Wood  Memorial  Suitcase  1984 
mixed  media 

variable  sizes 

32.  The  Hoot-Owl  Lantern  Springs  1987 
mixed  media 

variable  sizes 


Francie  Rich 

*33.    Always  a  Bridesmaid  1987 
gouache 
22  X  30  inches 

34.  Appreciating  Classical  Art  1987 
gouache 

22  X  30  inches 

35.  Larry's  Birthday  Luau  1987 
gouache 

22  X  30  inches 

36.  The  Groom  was  Stoned  1987 
gouache 

22  X  30  inches 

37.  Big  Lloyd's  Big  Day  1987 
gouache 

22  X  30  inches 

38.  Have  Another  Olive  Dear-or-Eat 
This  Bitch  1987 

gouache 

22  X  30  inches 

*Works  reproduced  in  catalog. 
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Frank  M.  Bell  Jr. 

David  Butler 
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Richard  N.  Davis 
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Robert  L.  Mayville 
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Laura  Carpenter/Director  of  Education 
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Lou  Anne  Boone/Education  Secretary 

Donald  H.  Coleman/Director  of  Development 
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